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Lojban and Stream of Gcosricusoess fhdtwff 
2y David C JSxxcw 

Stream of consciousness, or objective 
writing, was developed by Joyce, Proust, 
\foolf , Faulkner, and others to convey a char- 
acter's innediate awareness and mental activi- 
ties (an "interior monolog"). Leon IBel, 1*0 
terms works using it "Hodern Psy<±ological 
Novels," lists four salient elements. 

Each work or section of a work takes the 
consistent viewpoint of a single character. 
The reader must j"?^ 1 '* cut what is happening 
from the character'3 interior monolog. Time 
moves according to the ass ociat i rTW of the 
character's thoughts and memories rather than 
a a ffiT"p1o i-»TH»ar flow . Finally, although au- 
thors using this mode are realists, these very 
devices f orce them to be symbolists in order 
to create the impression of being alive. 

It is the second and fourth elements that 
present problems far author and reader. Part 
of the difficulty is that persons whose back- 
ground enables them to enjoy piecing together 
the subtle but objective clues of mystery nov* 
els may not be so adept at empathizing with 
other's feelings or seeing the dues that re- 
veal them. About that the writer can do lit- 
tle but keep following (or decide not to fol- 
low) his or her artistic bent. 

But these complex puzzles hold difficul- 
ties even fcr persons who enjoy tiiea titat 
their cr eators may not have for ese e n . It is 
hard enough to show the thoughts of individu- 
als contemporary to a reader; when a novel has 
become ncocontemporary, like those of the 
writers mentioned above, or is about an ear- 
lier time (consider MdCinlay Kantor's Ander - 
sonville . written in the 1950's and in t e n ded 
to represent the conscioiwnpss of par tic i p a nt s 
in the war Between the States) the difficulty 
is increased. 

This is because, for example, few modern 
persons depend on horses for transportation 
and so most lack the associations with them or 
the knowledge of their behavior that must have 
been cannon to people at and before the turn 
of the Twentieth Century. The same might ap- 
ply to candles or to certain foods. Again, 
the little sidelines of style and fashion, the 
political and social quirks and n uan cp s of a 
time, like geographical localisms, would fig- 
ure large in the mind of a participant yet 
disappear even from historical footnotes. 

Even if a storyteller can discover and 
work there into a character's mind, they may 
require as much explanation as unfamiliar ele- 
ments in an old text. During the 1982 and 
1986 episodes of murder by poisoned Tylenol 
capsules, offering someone — stranger, boss, 



spouse — that medicine carried a host of spe- 
cial if t empora ry meanings. To one not alive 
then, the unexplained appearance of such an 
incident in a story set in those years would 
be puzzling. 

The same thing must apply even to ordinary 
narrative writing about members of another 
culture; the readers may not be as familiar 
with that life-way as the author. This often 
forces the artist to employ what are supposed 
to be cannon human traits, such as romantic 
love, that may not be caimon at all; Classical 
cultures regarded romant ic love as a form of 
lunacy. 

Historical writers, who are nearly always 
depicting foreign cultures even when t h ei r 
setting is the recognizable antecedent of the . 
readers' own, generally nitwi t such anachro- ' 
nisms. Often they make their story accessible 
by depicting "progr ess ive" characters in re- 
bellion against their culture. That device is 
an anachronism in most cases, since tolerance 
even of one's own nonconformity is largely a 
■Modern western valuer 

Subjective writing might serve better in 
depicting social changes. One might wish to 
show why history took this turn once and an- 
other when a like situation again arose, or to 
examine through the eyes of characters, who 
likely did not intpnd their actions' present 
results, the origin of some philosophical or 
religious idea. An example of this last might 
be someone who realized that human sacrifice 
does not necessarily make the c r ops grow or 
that paternity is part of reproduction. 

Such persons' concepts and motives would 
differ so vastly from ours that even were an 
author to reconstruct their consciousness with 
a degree of accuracy, the story value would be 
lost because it would be difficult for readers 
to untangle them without co r responding schol- 
arship, unless, that is, there were also some 
such way of clarifying them as anchoring de- 
scription in ph ysic al reality as we know it. 

Sben a character in a subjective narrative 
lacks knowledge or understanding the author " 
may j u x ta pos e some other person's viewpoint or 
even an omniscient one. Faulkner used both to 
clarify his re tar ded character Benjy's inno- 
cent and atempcral impressi o ns , and Durrell 
provided an entire volume of his Quartet with 
the cniriscient viewpoint on one character. 

This would not be enough in many cases. 
If the characters have very primitive ideas, 
believing, say, that the sun is a beetle or 
that there is no natural death but that every- 
one always dies of injury or sor c ery , then 
much of their thinking — the internal monolog 
comprising the story narrative — would' seem 
ridi cu lous or psychotic if not incomprehensi- 



m- la. this case itjiould not help to play 

^Jan^'scaisciousnessio^ against an- 
other s, since they would, all share the sane 
assanpticos even if their intellects differed. 
B* use of a deliberate arachronia, «ould only 
W»* for current readers, even *hen dealing 

SSS a5dl??actas ' since nobody can 
^X£5? **»<*■ *» futorerealers 
^Siff 3 ^; ^YobjecMvenarrativeof 
«ne type toll enable one to mate such a tale 
both universal and particular. 

ttis is *here Ipjban can be useful. A 
*ttter could use a natural language to con- 
struct a spcolic. Go* of caisciousness he- 
-^SW to the characters, filled with verift- 
able and if necessary imagined elements, im- 
pressions, feelings, and motives. Linguistic 
■devices canbensed, and purely idiosyncratic 

^^^^ developed xitbin a strange 
conceptual frame. 

lb cl arify ufaat jg objectively happening, 
orconvey aeanings of invented syjabolTand 
tonsitory^laBents without interrupting the 

Of W- (w hope) remain- accessible to fu- 

fSiS^iS^^^ <*> «• ■"*#» to*- 
*fSl?* Physical setting, the. mcsanents, 
the^ actions, even in seme cases tie dialog of 
ZL W*^ 5 ,^ ^^erior analog is in 

f^ptions aay either be given in separate 

Sg^^r**"** •* ^^spersed^tte. 
streams of characters* awareness. 

anrhil ■^■S^ ■** Jwri^tb. readers an 
tte^.but al^ in ^ case of jxmpletely 
sagfat into their minds. RnaUy, the gtory 

S^^S^*** * "« «Sstic S2 
wttrt anachronisms or intrusions frcm out- 
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